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in the first person, somewhat in the manner of " Called Back," at 
first it suggests that successful novel, but, in narrative and in the 
characters introduced, it resembles it in no particular. Balzac 
and Gaboriau may both have influenced the author, for at times 
the book has the flavor of each ; but — so far as one can judge by 
this single production of his pen — Mr. Luska is a writer of 
marked originality, and perhaps of genius. 



WHITT1ER ILLUSTRATED BY KINGSLEY. 

An admirable selection from the lyrics of John Green- 
leaf Whittier has been brought out by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
under the title, " Poems of Nature." The illustration has been 
intrusted to Elbridge Kingsley, and probably a happier choice 
could not have been made. As most of our readers know — for it 
has more than once been our pleasure to call attention to his 
work — this accomplished engraver is artist as well, and transfers 
his designs from nature directly to the block, executing them in 
the open air with his subject before him, like the conscientious 
painter of landscape or marine. In this manner he has produced 
from time to time in The Century magazine very remarkable wood- 
cuts, as superior, artistically speaking, to the conventional kind, 
photographed down on the block from sketches in gouache or oils, 
as a good original painting is superior to a cheap chromo imitation 
of it. If the engraver be really an artist, his picture on the wood 
may be as good in its way as the oil-painting, and if he works 
directly from nature it ought — for illustrative purposes — to be 
better than any copy of an oil-painting of the same scene. It is to 
be borne in mind, however, that nature does not always "com- 
pose " itself for a picture, and the measure of success of the artist- 
engraver will largely rest on the knowledge he may have as a paint- 
er. That Mr. Kingsley has much to learn in this respect would 
seem evident from the weakness of his foregrounds in '* The Gate- 
way to the White Mountains/' "Storm on Lake Asquam," and 
" Twilight on Lake Winnipiseogee." In each of these plates 
there is admirable distance and atmosphere. In "A Mountain 
Glen" we have a stronger foreground, with some attempt at 
accuracy in rock forms, wholly ignored in the last two plates 
named ; but beyond the plane of the middle distance, aerial per- 
spective is wanting. It would appear in some cases, at least, that 
the unfinished condition of the foregrounds might be due to over- 
anxiety as to the rest of the picture. It is as if the artist had ex- 
hausted himself recording fleeting effects of light and atmosphere, 
and had left his foregrounds for the later attention which they 
were destined never to receive. Be this as it may, the result is 
the same — Incompleteness. If — as it is reasonable and certainly 
it is kind to believe — this incompleteness is due to the limitations 
of the art of wood-engraving, it would be best for Mr. Kingsley 
to curb his ambition and not attempt too much, lest, by doing so, 
he bring his theories into contempt. Whatever difference of 
opinion may prevail as to the license of the painter impressionist, 
it is certain that unfinished wood-cuts will never be tolerated. 
The failure to finish the picture will naturally be attributed to the 
inadequacy of the burin as a means of recording impression. As 
no one but Mr. Kingsley appears to have ever entertained any idea 
to the contrary, the loss to the art world in consequence will not 
be deemed great, particularly in view of the perfection to which 
direct photo-engraving from nature is being brought. 

If Mr. Kingsley will recognize the limitations of his art, he may 
virtually put himself beyond the range of criticism. This we 
know is high praise, but not higher than might conscientiously be 
accorded to the master hand that executed ** A Winter Storm," 
which, to our mind, is the gem of this book. "Night After a 
Storm at Sea" is powerful, and more satisfactory than "The De- 
coy Beacon" which lacks discrimination in values. Neither plate 
is so good as that of the open sea which appeared in The Cent- 
ury. "The Mirage of Memory" decidedly suffers by being 
printed over a tint. In " Deer Island Pines, " the tint seems to 
have been used only as a border, and is not aggressive. But 
work like Mr. Kingsley' s needs no such embellishment. Its sim- 
plicity is one of its chief charms. 



THE SERMON ON THE MO UNT, ILL USTRA TED, 

No holiday-book of the season contains more good 
drawing or good engraving than this handsome product of the 
press of Roberts Brothers. The illustrations we read were " drawn 
and engraved under the supervision of George T. Andrew." If his 
supervision had been half as thorough as the experience of such a 
veteran in book-making might warrant one to expect, by the simple 
process of elimination he would have given us by far the best 
gift-book of the year. As it is, there are enough fine pages here 
to lend distinction to several volumes of the kind. With so 
much to notice that is admirable we have no inclination to detail 
defects. We must refer, in passing, however, to Mr. Sandham's 
disproportioned "Solomon," his theatrical electric Angel, and 
his astonishing lamp-bearing virgins variously stepping down or 
over the side of a wall, with the comment that these designs 
should have been inexorably rejected. Nor can we commend 
Mr. Sandham's " Moses." The great Lawgiver as he is repre- 
sented in the famous statue of Michael Angelo would have been 
more welcome than so weak an ideal as this. The line " Blessed 
are they which are persecuted for righteousness' sake" is illus- 
trated by F. S. Church by the picture of a Puritan mother stand- 
ing in the snow by the trunk of a tree, while yelling Indians, in 
the distance, are scalping a victim. " Ye are the light of the 
world-" Mr. Harper represents by a stately old man on the brink 
of a precipice, holding a burning lamp emblematic of the 
Church; and for the line "Depart "from Me, ye that work 
iniquity," the same artist gives a procession of comely persons 
of both sexes leisurely and in attitudes of pious meditation de- 
filing through a narrow mountain pass. There is little imagi- 
nation in all this. Surely so sublime a theme as "The Sermon 
on the Mount " should be capable, if anything could, of inspiring 
the pencil of an artist who lays any claim to poetical invention. 

Where the imagination is not taxed, the pictorial results are 
much more satisfactory. The decorative borders are by Sidney 
L. Smith. Some of them call for the highest praise both in the 
designing and the engraving. A charming border is modelled 
after a curious Byzantine book-binding embellishment of raised 
jewels and cut-metal work, and another, in similar style, sur- 
mounted by a composition of angels in adoration of a jewelled 
cross surmounted by a diadem, bears the signature of Mr. 
Andrew as the engraver. No other engraver's name, by the way, 
is permitted to appear in the book. The most beautiful and 
original border, perhaps, is that with peacocks and doves, in the 
centre of which is a delicate little landscape by Harry Fenn. 
This artist contributes some of the best illustrations in the book, 
including the frontispiece, a view of the desolate Mount Ktirun 
Hattin, in which the engraver has cut a wonderfully luminous 
sunset. At infrequent intervals some of the borders are repeated, 
which we find objectionable only in cases where the border is 
in the nature of a picture. The mistake, too, must be noted of 
introducing as a border a Gothic arch, and then cutting off the 
top. There can be no beauty in an arch bereft of its summit. 

Among the gems of illustration must be mentioned Mr. Fenn's 
view of Jerusalem, " Behold the fowls of the air," and an olive 
tree and fruit — the last two, delicate vignettes. Excepting for the 
figures, which are rather poorly drawn, Mr. Fenn's oriental street 
scene is very effective. J. A. Fraser's good drawing "If ye 
salute your brethren " is well cut with a good, old-fashioned line, in 
contrast to the more modern style in which is executed — and well 
executed — W. L. Taylor's dead miser. There is merit in Mr. 



Sandham's " That thine alms maybe in secret," despite the de- 
formed feet of the beggar, which may have been an inspiration 
of the engraver. We have space to mention only one more 
illustration — viz., "Which built his house upon a rock," the 
single contribution of F. B. Schell— a vigorous drawing, su- 
perbly engraved. 

On the whole, we may say that, while measured by the high 
standard by which a work of such pretensions as this should be 
guaged, "The Sermon on the Mount" cannot escape hostile 
criticism, it is not inferior to apy American publication we know 
of similar scope. The fact is, it requires something more 
than good draughtsmen, good engravers, liberal publishers, and 
even Mr. Andrew's supervision to make such a book all that 
it should be. What that something is which is lacking we may 
find out one of these days, when we work more reverently for 
art and less anxiously for the market. 



BLANCHE ROOSEVELT S " GUSTAVE DORE." 

At his death, and subsequently, the art of Gustave Dore" 
was noticed at some length in these columns. Possibly the time 
has not yet come for the final word which is to determine the 
place of this famous Frenchman among the artists of the century ; 
but we may say frankly, and at once, that there is nothing in this 
volume of nearly five hundred pages to bring us any nearer to 
arriving at a just estimate of his genius. What our author has 
done is to bring together with great industry a mass of material 
touching the career of Gustave Dore, which throws a good deal of 
light on his character, and which will be valuable if his fame 
should last long enough to induce any critic in the future to write 
his life. 

It cannot be said that Dore is presented in a favorable view by 
his biographer, who pitilessly shows up his almost incredible 
vanity, while narrating a variety of incidents in his career, some 
of which, at least, might well have been left untold. However 
valueless may be the author's critical estimate of his art, it must 
be admitted that his personality is set before us with pre-Raphael- 
ite attention to details. For a " labor of love," such as the preface 
states the biography to be, the luckless subject certainly receives 
but scant mercy. 

The book is discursive and wanting in methodical arrangement ; 
but it is readable, full of anecdote, and abounds in illustrations 
of Dore's work, much of which has not hitherto been published. 
Particularly interesting are the leaves from his early sketch-books, 
dating from about 1837, when he was a mere child of five years 
old. His father looked with no favor on his precocious genius, 
but his mother took great pride in it, and saved every scrap upon 
which he had made a sketch. What Dore* might have become 
had he studied — which he never would do, for he was conceited 
enough to think that he could dispense with artistic training— it is 
impossible to say. It is well known that he was never ranked 
among his countiymen as anything but a designer. At sixteen, all 
Paris was talking about the wonderful series of drawings of his 
that had just been printed. The world was then at his feet. If 
the critics did not look with favor on his paintings, and if he was 
never awarded even so much as an honorable mention at an ex- 
hibition, the fault was chiefly his own. He defied the opinion of 
the art world, and made his own work his only standard of excel- 
lence. The result was the bitter disappointment which — in spite 
of the great pecuniary profit his industry and wonderful facility of 
execution earned for him — made him one of the most unhappy 
of men. New York : Cassell & Co. 
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The Story of a Short Life, by Juliana Horatia 

Ewing, illustrated by Gordon Browne (E. & J. B. Young) is a 
little classic. The tenderest pathos is so mingled with a gentle and 
pervasive humor in this admirable story of heroic childhood that 
tears and smiles perforce chase each other in the perusal of it. 
"Jackanapes," by the same author, has reached its fiftieth 
thousand, and this new venture deserves an even longer roll of 
readers. 

THE charmed circle of New York society furnishes 
the theme of Social Silhouettes, by Edgar Fawcett (Ticknor 
& Co.) and The Last Meeting, by Brander Matthews (Chas. 
Scribner's Sons). Mr. Fawcett's sketches are in a genial rather 
than cynic vein (his most biting touch is the acknowledged dis- 
covery of one " Anglomaniac with brains !") and they make very 
pleasant reading. He has not always resisted the temptation to 
exaggerate for the sake of dramatic effect, notably in his " nine- 
teenth century Titania" and his " destroyer of firesides ;" but this 
is pardonable, as it adds to the interest though impairing the ac- 
curacy of his work. Mr. Matthews gives us a very sprightly, in- 
genious, and improbable tale of devoted love, mysterious disap- 
pearance, and blood-curdling revenge, the whole embroidered 
upon a social background even truer to the life than Mr. Faw- 
cett's portraitures. 

Slate-and-Pencil People, published by White, 
Stokes & Allen, is a very amusing collection of sketches in white 
on black, by F. Opper, well known as a clever artist on the staff 
of Puck, with capital jingling verses by Emma A. Opper. It is 
one of the best books of the season for the little ones. 

The Wonder Library is a welcome republication 
by Charles Scribner's Sons of a series of dollar handbooks which, 
when complete, will be as good a little library of valuable infor- 
mation as one could well desire at a small outlay. There will be 
twenty-four volumes, to be divided into three distinct series : ' * The 
Wonders of Man and Nature," "The Wonders of Science," 
and "The Wonders of Art and Archaeology." One volume of 
each is to be issued monthly until the complete set is publish- 
ed. We have received as the first issues, respectively : " The In- 
telligence of Animals," by Ernest Menault ; Cazin's " Phenomena 
and Laws of Heat," edited by Elihu Riel, and F. De Lanoye's 
" Rameses the Great ; or, Egypt 3300 Years Ago." In the re- 
issue there has been such careful revision as has been " made neces- 
sary by the modern advancement of science, and the need of an 
adequate exposition of the wonders of natural science." The 
volumes are profusely illustrated. 

Rosebuds is a pleasant book for little children, by 
Virginia Gerson, issued by White, Stokes & Allen. There are 
more than sixty pages of designs in color and monotints, which 
show decided progress in the work of this promising young artist. 
The color printing is uncommonly good. 

The Book-Buyer for October gives, printed on 
plate paper, an admirable wood-engraving of R. H. Stoddard. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, publishers of this capital little periodical, 
announce the portrait as the first of a series, to be continued each 
month, of " faithful likenesses of those authors whose works 
every one knows, but with whose faces they are not equally 
familiar." The Book-Buyer costs only fifty cents a year, and if 
the portraits to come are as good as this one, a dozen of them 
certainly would be cheap at that price. 

After an unconscionably long wait between the acts, 
E. A. Abbey resumes in Harper's Magazine for October his il- 
lustrations of " She Stoops to Conquer." Now the curtain is up, 
we are not sure that it was worth waiting so long. The draw- 
ings are of uneven merit, the woman — in the portrayal of whom, 
as a rule, Mr. Abbey chiefly excels — being the least satisfactory. 
The vulgar creature of page 760 we positively refuse to accept as 



elegant Miss Hardcastle. The best character-drawing will be 
found in the frontispiece and on page 748, the latter, especially, 
being exquisite. W. H. Gibson's illustrations to ** Back-Yard 
Studies" show careful and delicate work, and those to G. P. La- 
throp's "A Model State Capital" (Hartford), by Dielman, Alex- 
ander and Fitler, are good without exception ; and among the 
engravers who have all done well Frank French is particularly 
entitled to praise for his spirited cutting of the " Bust of Samuel 
Clemens, by Karl Gerhardt." 

Tiles from Dame Marjorie'sChimney-Corner, 

and China from Her Cupboard, is a child's book by Mrs. F. S. 
I. Burne and H. I. A. Miles, published by E. & J. B. Young 
& Co. The printing is in two shades of blue, agreeably giving 
the effect of old Dutch tiles. As the designs are in monochrome, 
the merest novice in China painting could reproduce them for a 
nursery fireplace, for which purpose they are admirably suited. 
There are thirty tiles from which to select. 

FROM the same publishers we have a prettily designed 
A. B. C. book, in Kate Greenaway style, drawn and colored by 
T. Pym ; Gordon : A Life of Faith and Duty, by W. J. G., 
roughly, but not inartistically illustrated in color by R. Andre ; 
and Sunday Reading for Young and Old for 1886, a volume 
of some 400 pages, with more than 250 illustrations, many of 
which are excellent — especially some of those given in outline as 
exercises for coloring. 
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VARNISHING OIL-PAINTINGS. 

Sir: (i) Should an oil-painting always be varnished, 
either when the work is done or some months after ? If so, what 
is the best varnish, and is turpentine or alcohol needed to mix 
with it ? (2) How long will varnish last on a picture, and if, after 
many years, a different varnish were used, would it injure the 
work ? (3) What is the best way to remove particles of cotton, 
paper, and dust from the face of a portrait and drapery, which was 
painted in Europe and sent across the water — probably before the 
work was thoroughly dry ? S. B. J., Providence, R. I. 

(1) Artists generally prefer to varnish their pictures as soon as 
possible after they are finished, as the varnish brings out the color 
and improves the appearance of the picture. The varnish used 
for this purpose is called temporary varnish and may be applied as 
as soon as the paint is dry. The best varnish of this kind is 
Soehne" Freres' French Retouching Varnish. This does not need 
diluting, it being prepared ready for use. Sometimes it becomes 
thick by being kept on hand a long time. It may then be thinned 
with a little alcohol. (2) This varnish, when put on thickly, will 
last nearly a year, and sometimes longer. It may be renewed as 
often as necessary, and is now used among artists very generally 
in place of any permanent varnish. The latter must not be ap- 
plied until a picture has been painted a year at least. It is never 
well to put two different kinds of varnish on the same picture. It 
is best to remove the old varnish entirely, if it is desirable to 
apply another kind. (3) If the picture has been varnished, wipe 
the surface with a soft cloth dipped in lukewarm water. If not 
varnished, you have only to oil out the paint thoroughly and the 
pieces of paper and cotton will become loosened and may be 
picked off without trouble. 

COLOR SCHEME FOR PARLORS. 

Sir : I have two parlors opening into each other. The 
predominating colors of the carpet and hangings are olive to 
old gold. The furniture of the back parlor is old style, covered 
with Indian red stamped plush. The front parlor paper is old 
gold, color of woodwork and tint of ceiling to correspond. I 
wish to furnish this room, and would like to know what kind of 
furniture you would suggest ; where should I get it ? Particu- 
larly I wish to know what should the coloring be ? 

K. C, Paterson, N.J. 

Use ebonized wood for the furniture, and cover it with silk 
plush or satin of old gold or pale peacock blue. If you will say 
about how much you wish to spend, particularizing the number 
of pieces of furniture, we can advise you more definitely. 



WHY CHINA TURNS YELLOW. 

Sir : Why does china turn yellow in firing, and what 
precautions may be taken against it, if any ? It is quite puzzling 
at times to have pieces of apparently the same quality, and stand- 
ing side by side, come out with different complexions. 

Porzellan, Cleveland, O. 

Such changes may arise from carelessness in the firing, and 
from some defect in the clay. There is nothing to be done to pre- 
vent it beyond selecting the very best china, and taking care to 
have the firing well done. In the finest qualities of French china 
this change of color rarely occurs unless too great heat is applied 
in the kiln. 

GLASS BULL'S-EYES IN DECORATION. 

Sir : Some time since I read of making a window 
with the bottoms of olive and wine bottles. I have tried several 
ways to separate evenly the bottom from the side, but have been 
unsuccessful. Will you please inform me what would be the best 
course to take in the matter, and what to fill out the places with 
left between the bull's-eyes ? Also where to get the lead and what 
size to write for. H. W., Cleveland, O. 

To cut the bottoms from the bottles a " glazier's diamond," or 
a " cutting wheel" would be the proper thing. Fill the spaces 
between the " bull's-eyes" with pieces of " rolled cathedral" glass, 
cut to fit the openings ; amber or rusty tints would be effective. 
For the size of the lead you should apply to some local glazier — 
there are doubtless a number in Cleveland — for this depends 
entirely upon the thickness of the glass and its weight. Good 
effects are sometimes produced by setting the bottle ends in per- 
forated boards secured by putty, as in ordinary sashes. 



FIX A TIVES FOR PENCIL-DRA WINGS. 

DORCAS, Brooklyn, N. Y. — Dipping the drawing in a 
flat dish of milk is the general practice. A very thin solution of 
collodion in alcohol poured over the drawing is a positive pro- 
tection ; and, perhaps, better still — because more easily obtainable 
— is a very thin solution of gum arabic in water. 



LEA VES IN CHINA PAINTING. 

S. F. A., Chicago. — In painting leaves, a very good 
color for the local tint is grass green, which may be heightened in 
parts by the addition of jonquil or of mixing yellow, which latter 
is somewhat the paler. For the shaded parts grass green may be 
mixed with brown geeen, or the latter and green No. 36 will 
make a darker tint. The under sides of leaves which are of a 
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light bluish green, as some rose leaves, may be painted with 
brown green, and a little deep blue green. Reddish tones seen 
frequently in the edges of rose leaves, or in the young shoots can 
be given with iron violet. The brown of dead leaves may be 
painted with dark brown, shaded with black. Dark brown 
subdued with black may also be used for shrubby stems. 



EMBROIDER Y HINTS. 

A. B., Topeka, Kan. — Chamois leather may be used 
with good effect for embroidered covers of portfolios, cigar- 
cases, or blotting-books. A conventional design is outlined in 
gilt tinsel and colored braid, and the spaces are filled in with long 
stitches in silk or crewel. The colors used are soft shades of 
pink, blue and yellow, each filling a separate space. 

H. J., Atchison, Kan. — (i) Very simple conventional 
designs suitable for your braided valance were given in The Art 
Amateur, of August, 1884. (2) Black, brown, blue, old gold, 
gold, yellow and pink in the Florence etching silks for decorating 
table linen are the safest colors to use when frequent washing is 
involved. Use tepid water and castile soap. 



crocheted and knitted, treating the silk the same as for weaving, 
or tying, if preferred. Large wooden needles would be most con- 
venient ; and the work should be tight enough to show no inter- 
stices between. But the labor is great, and the work awkward, 
and weaving seems preferable in every way. (4) In the canton 
flannel portiere, the vertical arrangement of the bands was intend- 
ed for a low ceiling ; but with a ceiling of at least medium height, 
a handsome and inexpensive portiere could be made as follows : 
Have the dado of deep terra cotta, about one sixth the depth of 



PAINTING GLAZED HOLLAND. 

J. S., Topeka, asks what preparation should be used 
before painting in oils on glazed Holland window-curtains. No 
special preparation of the surface is necessary. Mix the colors 
with turpentine instead of with oil, and they will not run. 



PAINTING ON MA TTING. 

ASTER, Jamestown, N. Y. — A screen of four panels 
of hollyhocks, magnolia, and white and purple lilacs, as you sug- 
gest, might be effective if broadly and boldly executed. Use ordi- 
nary oil colors with turpentine, instead of oil, laying on the color 
heavily with flat bristle brushes. Do not attempt much detail, 
and try to finish each panel in one painting without the necessity 
of retouching. 

PAINTING ON STONE IN WA TER-COLORS. 

H. F., Cairo. — Before you can paint on any kind of 
porous stone the absorption must be checked. In using water- 
colors upon small and fine stone, saturate the surface with white 
of egg, and when that is dry, paint with body color, and varnish 
with white spirit varnish. 




SKETCHING SKY EFFECTS. 

Subscriber, Pittsfield, Mass. — Good sky effects are 
obtainable with charcoal, but they are those of smoky and cloudy 
skies. In taking notes of clear atmospheric effects, nothing is so 
good as water-color ; and, as the latter is not 
always handy for rapid sketching, pastels may 
be substituted. It is wonderful how rapidly and 
truthfully effects of sunrise or sunset may be 
noted by means of these soft, colored chalks. 



BIRD DECORATION FOR A HAND SCREEN. 

(PUBLISHED FOR AVIS, QUEBEC.) 



the whole portiere ; next to that a band of pale blue one quarter 
the depth of the dado ; the cream color sufficiently deep to allow 
above it a band of salmon pink twice the width of the blue ; above 
this, and finishing the curtain, about half the depth of cream 
again. In joining the bands together, if double-faced canton 
flannel is used, one end can be lapped over the other, and neatly 
turned under on both sides — back and front — to be feather-stitched 
on the joining with black crewel or zephyr. Wine color could be 
substituted for black with very good effect. It would add to the 



wine-colored canton flannel, a quarter of a yard deep when fin- 
ished. An eighth of a yard above this was a band of rather light 
terra cotta seven inches deep. Above this, and at the same dis- 
tance, one of sage green five inches deep. Beginning at about a 
quarter of a yard from the top the same colors were repeated in 
bands of one width (five inches), at equal distances of an eighth 
of a yard. The bands to loop the curtains back were of wine 
color. (6) Ash frames to match the dining-room furniture would 
be very appropriate for your crayon and charcoal drawings. (7) 
The inclosed sample is too stiff to look well as a portiere, as 
drapery of any kind should hang in soft, graceful folds. A paint- 
ed satin dado is too handsome for the material ; a plain jute 
velours, in mulberry red, or sea green, would look very well, both 
as a deep dado — say three quarters of a yard — and for a band of 
half that width to be placed near the top. (8) A great variety of 
very pretty Turcoman and jute curtains can be had at moderate 
prices for the folding-doors between parlor and dining-room, and 
these do not require any treatment. Plain, double-faced velours 
is also used for this purpose ; and it comes in very pretty shades 
of golden brown, peacock blue, dark red, and old gold. Any of 
these would be more desirable, and far less troublesome than the 
" toile Farfard." _ 

SOME MOTTOES FOR MANTEL-PIECES. 

Sir : In your late article regarding the Villard house, 
you spoke of some mottoes upon the frieze of the dining-room 
" of a gustatory " nature. Can you oblige me by naming a few 
suggestive ones for a dining-room mantel, also for a nursery 
mantel, and a bedroom ? A Subscriber, Pittsburg, Pa. - 

For the dining-room we would suggest : " Eat, drink, and be 
merry." — St. Luke xii., 19; " Now, good digestion wait on ap- 
petite/' — Macbeth Act 3, Sc. 4 ; " Feed me with food convenient 
for me." — Prov. xxx., 9. 

For the nursery : " Behold how good and how pleasant it is 
for brethren to dwell together in unity ! " — Ps. cxxxiii., 1 ; " Peace 
be within thy walls." — Ps. cxxii., 7 ; "A soft answer turneth 
away wrath." — Prov. xv., 1. 

For the bedroom: "He giveth his beloved sleep." — Ps. 
cxxvii., 2; "Blessings light on him that first invented sleep." 
— Don Quixote; "A little folding of the hands to sleep." 
Prov.v'm., 11; "It is good for us to be here." — Matt, xvii., 
4 ; " To all, to each, a fair good-night." — Mar?nion. 



PA IN 7 ED LACE. 



G. S., Boston. — (1) Painted lace is done 
in water-colors mixed with Chinese white. It is 
an imitation of the old Cretan laces, which were 
made with colored threads arranged in patterns 
upon a black or white ground. Painted lace is 
used for trimming dresses, and sometimes for 
trimming furniture. Although it will not stand 
washing, the fixative with which the colors are 
used protect them from atmospheric influence, 
(2) " Lustra painting" can be done on lace, and 
the same fixative Mr. Bragdon advertises for 
that purpose can be used for the water-colors. 



PORTIERES AND CURTAINS. 

Sir : I have just read in the October 
number a description by Ella Rodman Church 
of a very charming home. The portieres and 
curtains mentioned have caught my fancy. Can 
you give a more detailed description of them ? 
(1) Is the silk rag portiere knitted or crocheted, 
and with what size needles or crochet ? (2) What 
width are the rags cut, and are they long strips 
of one color, or short strips of each ? (3) Are 
the strips tied or sewed together ? Do they not 
fray out, and is something done to prevent that ? 
Are they knitted loosely or tight ? (4) In the 
canton flannel portiere, cream, terra cotta and 
salmon pink, if the bands are put horizontally, 
how many of each color are there ? What 
height is each band ? In what order do the 
colors look best ? How are the bands joined 
together so as to look well on the wrong side ? 
Is any design or fancy stitch put in the centre of 
the bands or just at the edges ? (5) What is 
the whole width of each portiere, and should 
they not just touch the floor when hung? If 
possible, please describe the dining-room cur- 
tains more clearly — dimensions, width of bands, 
or, if horizontal, height and distance between 
each. (6) Would crayon and charcoal drawings 
— my own work — look well framed in ash to 
match the furniture of the dining-room ? (7) 
What treatment would you suggest for a por- 
tiere of very coarse "toile Farfard," of which I 
inclose a sample ? Would painting in oil look 
well on it, or a dado of different material, such 
.as satin painted ? (8) Will you suggest some in- 
expensive, yet effective, curtains to be used in 
the folding-doors between parlor and dining- 
room ? Would the "toile Farfard" do for a 
foundation, and how should it be treated ? 

Canadian Girl, Montreal. 

The silk-rag portiere mentioned in 
. Modest Little Nest" is there stated to have 
been woven, just as rag-carpet is. The pieces 
of silk may be of different lengths, just as the 
material on hand happens to be, and they can 
be both bias and straight, but they must be all 
cut of the same width — about half an inch. 
They are sewed together like carpet-rags, with ends lapping 
over each other ; and they do not fray out when used for hang- 
ings. Some persons, in preparing them for the loom, sew the 
pieces together just as they come, as this is thought to have a more 
Oriental effect ; others sew and wind each color into a ball by it- 
self, so that the wearer can arrange them in Roman scarf style. 
This has a very pretty appearance, but it must not be forgotten 
that a liberal supply of black is required in this case, to divide and 
bring out the colors. These silk-rag portieres can also be both 




(1. 2, 3) 



MEDIAEVAL FIGURE DESIGN FOR PAINTED PANEL DECORATION. 

(PUBLISHED FOR FRANCISCO, ALBANY.) 



work, and also to the beauty of the hanging, to embroider the wide 
cream-colored part, which is really the body of the curtain, with va- 
rious-colored disks at long intervals, in loose stitches of zephyr or 
crewel. The other parts need no embroidery, except where they 
are joined. (5) The width of the portiere depends entirely on the 
width of the door-way in which it is to be hung, and whether it is 
desired to hang full or plain. It should just touch the floor in 
length. The dining-room curtains of unbleached muslin were 
trimmed in this way : On the bottom there was a dado band of 
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THE SUPPLEMENT PLA TES. 

Plate 477. — Figure designs by Edith Scannell, specially- 
suitable for sketching on linen, outline embroidery and other 
amateur decoration. 

Plate 478. — Embroidery designs for an 
alms-bag and a table-cover, from the Royal 
School of Art Needlework at South Kensington. 

Plate 479.— Two designs for the dec- 
oration of violet altar frontals to be used in 
Lent, and one for an altar covering to be used 
on the festivals of saints and martyrs. The first 
frontal decoration may be executed in applique* 
as follows : Monogram, white cloth edged with 
black twist, sewn over with gold, on a crimson 
velvet ground. Circle surrounding monogram, 
gold color. Wreath of thorns, two distinct 
shades of green cloth or velvet, one shade to in- 
tersect the other. Crowns, gold color cloth 
edged with black. Outline border, gold color 
cloth, edged with black. Ground beneath wreath 
of thorns and crowns, white silk. Only the main 
stems of the thorn wreath should be in applique' ; 
the prickly thorns will be better represented each 
with three stitches of a rich brown silk twist. 
The second frontal decoration presents the X 
and P of the sacred monogram in a particu larly 
beautiful form taken from a lamp found in the 
catacombs at Rome ; the addition of the wreath 
of palm leaves and the three nails of the Passion 
completes the design for a Lenten cloth. The 
ground encircled by the wreath may be a rich 
emerald green. Monogram, white cloth edged 
with black cord, the inner line being black twist. 
Jewels on the monogram, crimson, rich violet 
and green, edged with gold bullion and alter- 
nated with taste. Squares inclosing jewels, black 
silk. Dots between jewels, spangles. Palm 
wreath, gold color cloth or cloth of gold, edged 
with black on the inside, and on the outside with 
a violet cord. Three nails, raised with one row 
of string along the centres, embroidered with 
white twist silk and edged with black. The 
nails may be worked directly on the green silk 
ground ; the monogram should be worked sepa- 
rately and transferred. The lines shown in the 
design on part of the wreath indicate the direc- 
tion of the stitches in case the worker should 
choose to embroider it in gold color silk twist. 
The monogram on the altar covering should be 
worked in gold basket stitch, caught down with 
orange sewings. Stem of centre lily-branch in- 
terlacing monogram, plain couching of bright 
green floss. All the stems, leaves and calyxes of 
lilies in this design are to be plainly couched in 
rather coarse floss silk sewn down, one thread at 
a time, with sewing silk of the same shade as the 
floss, by stitches one sixth of an inch apart. 
Lower leaves on centre stem of lily-branch, green 
a shade darker than the stem ; upper leaves, 
green two shades lighter than the stem ; a vein 
of gold passing to be laid up the centre of each 
leaf. Calyxes of lily-buds, large and small, pale 
sea green floss. Lily-buds, white floss in long 
stitch, shaded with gray toward the calyxes. 
Petals of flowers, white floss in long stitch, 
shaded with gray on the under side. Stamens, 
bright orange, twist stitch with spangles. Small 
lily-sprigs to be worked on the same principle 
and in the same shades as directed for the cen- 
tre branch. Scrolls about stems of lilies, some 
in bright orange, twist stitch and edged on one 
side with gold passing; others bright green 
edged with passing. Quatrefoils, plain gold couching, sewn 
down with orange. Stitches diverging from quatrefoils, passing. 
Dots and centres, spangles. 

Plate 480. — Design for a dessert-plate — " Nastur- 
tiums." For yellow nasturtiums use orange yellow, sometimes 
jonquil yellow, both shaded with brown green ; add lines of car- 
nation to one or two of the blossoms where indicated. Carna- 
tion or deep red brown, or, again, orange red can be used for the 



